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between the second century B.c. and 
the 17th century a.p. Second, these 
massive expeditions, while often leav- 
ing whole provinces unproductive 
and depopulated and recurrently 
building up explosive tensions in the 
Korean character, were regularly fol- 
lowed, until 1637, by a period of 
marked cultural advance. Third, the 
forcing of Korean society into the 
strait jacket of pseudo-Confucian 
tyranny and corruption came after 
just such a period of creativity, from 
about 1400 to about 1550. And, 
fourth, the peninsular state was able, 
from 1637 to 1876, to isolate itself 
almost totally from the world and to 
ignore the pressing need for a new 
reformation. 

For nearly four decades before 
1945 the Korean state was erased and 
its economy, although physically de 
veloped in some respects, lost its en 
tity and became an adjunct of the 
Japanese economic order. The Com 
munist envelopment of North Korea 
in 1945 cut off the peninsula’s princi 
pal electric generating plants and 
much of its processing industry from 


the agricultural south. During the 


three years of the American occupa 
tion (1945-1948), the United States 
Military 


sincere assistance to the South Ko- 


Army Government gave 


rean Interim Government in all 
major fields, but it had little knowl- 
edge of the Korean people and their 
culture and no previously coordi- 
nated over-all plan. Our most serious 
shortcoming proved to be the limited 
rehabilitation and expansion accom 
plished in South Korea’s fragmentary 


industry. The Communist invasion 


which began in 1950, two years after 
the Republic of Korea came into be 
ing, wiped out most of the industrial 
developments undertaken with the 
aid of United Nations, United States 


and other agencies. 


Need for New Standards 


Since 1953 substantial additions to 
capital goods have been made with 
the assistance of the International Co 
operation Administration, and some 
progress has been achieved in devel- 
oping a nucleus of enterprisers and 
managers. Productive capacity, how 
ever, is still no more than a fraction 
of that needed to meet the domestic 
demand for consumer goods and to 
absorb the potential labor force in 
South Korea, to say nothing of sev 
eral thousand university students re 
maining in the United States and 
Europe. Moreover, the public urgent 
ly needs to acquire both the con 
sciousness of the necessity for eco 
nomic self-discipline, savings and in 
vestment and the assurance that the 
government will provide impartial 
protection for every investor. 

Closely interrelated with the prob 
lem of developing a sound business 
community is that of acquiring a set 
of beliefs and moral standards more 
adequate for a free Korea than the 
old standards which are being widely 
questioned. South Korea's family and 
badly 
shaken during and since World War 


social structure have been 


Il. This fact, as well as uncertain eco 
nomic and political conditions, seems 
to account for the high rate of preda 
tory 


crime, 


even among children 


Whatever governmental institutions 


may emerge from the remarkable 
revolution of April 1960, it seems un 
likely that they will hold the intelli 
gent and sustained support of the 
public unless the new officials can 
exert commanding leadership in the 
development of a mature economy 
and of a morally self-confident and 
stable society. 

The 


United States to the solution of al! 


contribution made by the 


three problems cconomic, moral 


and political is genuinely appre 
ciated by the great majority of the 
Republic's citizens, although Wash 
ington’s scrupulous efforts to avoid 
interference is complicated by under 
standably sensitive Korean national 
ism and the complexity of present 
Korean-Japanese 


issucs. Americans 


may jeopardize their helpfulness 


however, if they assume that our par 
ticular brand of democracy is neces 
sarily exportable in toto to Korea. It 
would be even more dangerous to as 
sume that the great public demand 
for good government and for a recog 
nition of human dignity and correct 
official behavior expressed in March 
May 1960 was motivated solely by a 
desire to have Korea acquire a demo 
cratic system copied precisely from 
the Western model. Christian mis 
sions, the education of many Koreans 
in the West and close contact with 
Americans in the past 15 years have 
brought them some understanding of 
democratic processes and, given good 
government for ten years, the people 
can undoubtedly develop both the 
sense of individual responsibility and 
the confidence in government neces 
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Underground Nuclear Tests: Pros and Cons 





The | 


quandary. The supposedly tool proof 


mited States is in a serious 


anticheating clauses of the nearly 


completed East-West nuclear test ban 


treaty regarding underground tests 


ire: today worthless, at 


practically 


cording to most nuclear 


West 


least ac scien 


tists. The 


now has to decide 


whether to go ahead with the treaty, 
call the whole thing off, or try and 
he Russians to rewrite it 


And it does not take much 


persuade t 


magina 
tion to anticipate the global opp 
brium that Communist propaganda 


can stir up against the United States 


should this count: 


y abandon a nearly 


completed ; ban tre: 


though it can suy 


nd 
m 


port su 


by logic i icnce. 


Testimony of Scientists 
The 


entilx 


rapidly changing nuclear 


“I 


tacts of lite have overtaken the 


diplomats, who labored so earnestly. 


patiently bu t seems, ign 


tor so mi montn The 
seems to looke 


he 


mon 


‘irtig rool inspects 
18 ths ago actually 


most cxtensive 
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some very technica 
hearings 


18 whic 


congressional 
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Amer 


' 
aimos A 


that nuclear 


agree, mal two 


on 


points: first, underground nuclear 


explosions can be deliberately muffled 


so that the scismic signals used for 


detection are decreased in strengtt 


gth as 


much as 300 times; and, second, the 


proposed network of 180 seismogra 
phic stations around the world would 
d Int 
21 


increased to at ik 


to be greatly increase he 


Soviet | 


h ive 


alone the would 


nion 


have to be ist 600 


to provide the supervision required 


to prevent cheating. A determined 


aggressor, according to the scientists, 
could continue nuc lear testing with 
relative impunity. 


What makes this testimony doubly 


and also doubly alarm 


IMM pressive : 


ing, is that the witnesses included 


both those who all along have press d 


test ban ; and 


those who have been suspicious of it 


tor a nuclear 


trom the start. Their joint testimony 
has not been based on political o1 
personal arguments pro or con, Dut 
on scientihie findings that have prac 


The 


when the treaty ban 


tically all turned out “con.” 


is that 


opened in Geneva a year and a 


ago, both the diplomats and the s 


entists were negotiating either trom 


ignorance or on the basis of mistaker 
deductions. But in the interven 


months the nuclear scientists hav 


engaged in research and development 


which makes a shambles of their « 


ri 
ginal premises 

The two extremes among th« 
entusts are exemplihed, on the 
hand by Dr. Hans Bethe 
test-ban tre 


by Dr. Edward Tellet 


start doubted the 


advocate of a aty 


the other 
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control 
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Harold ( 


to the American delegation at 


same 


Brown, scientifx 


va; Richard Latter of the Rar 

P. Meade of lig 
Petroleum Company; and Dr. Wolf 
Stanford Uni 
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tory. The members of the Joint Com 
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fe U.S. Comes of Age in World Affairs 








A tormer diplomat from a non-West- 


ern country friendly to the United 
States, greeting political ferment in 
Korea and Turkey with enthusiasm, 
exclaimed: “This is the 1848 revolu 
Asia and the Middle East 


the revolution not just for independ 


tion tor 


ence, which has been but 


achieved, 


The United 


States now sees the need for freedom 


for treedom! 


internal 
it has come of age.” 


His enthusiasm was aroused by 
the belief that after years of authori 
tarian 


government, however patri 


otic and benevolent, by Dr. Syngman 
Rhee Adnan Men 


deres, young generation was ex 


and President 


the 


pressing a deep-seated desire, in 


spired by first-hand exposure to 


American democratic 


methods, for 


nore liberty 

In the Republic of Korea, estab 
lished in 1948 under United Nations 
auspices, students protesting alleged 
fraud in the March 15 elections and 
police terror sparked a mass uprising 
in Seoul by more than 100,000 peo 
ple. Harsh police action, in contrast 


with the the 


American-rained army, served to fan 


nonintervention otf 


public discontent, leading to wide 
spread disorders in which 300 pro 
tessors participated alongside the stu 
dents. Following the capitulation of 
the 85-year-old Dr. Syngman Rhee 
a staunch patriot who had opposed 
Japanese occupation of Korea, and 
the suicide of his long-time intimate 
Ki 


and his family, the insurgents turned 


and vice-president, Lee 


Poong, 
to reconstruction of the government 
under Foreign Minister Huh Chung, 
an independent. 

Vashington denied reports, circu 
iated in this country by the former 


Korean ambassador, You Chang 


Yang, that the anti-Rhee movement 
had been led by Communists. It took 
courage for the United States to tore 
go what would have been an casy 
and popular explanation of the crisis. 
that 
North Korea might 


However, it was feared the 


Communists in 
take 


array to stage 


advantage of South Korea's dis 
another, pro-Commu 


nist, uprising. 


Non-Western 18487 


In the midst of the crisis, United 
Walter 


P. McConaughy, urged Dr. Rhee to 


States ambassador in Seoul, 


meet some of the demands of the em 
The United States, 
1950 had played a leading 


role in rallying the 


battled students. 
which 
torces of 
Communist countries under United 
Nations 
Korea intervention, 
North Korea and then, 
States 


non 


auspices to defend South 


against first by 
after United 
the 38th 


parallel, by Communist China, felt 


forces had crossed 


it necessary to act against a dicta 


torial government despite its staunch 
support of the anti-Communist bloc. 
It thus proved its determination to 
advocate democratic institutions and 


practices not only Communist 


tor 
ruled countries but also for countries 


Ar 


acted firmly 


which 


are allies. the same 


the 


our 
time, United States 
and with dispat« h to end well-known 
corruption and maladministration in 
the distribution of American military 
Korea, 
which ranks first in Asia as recipient 
of United States aid. 


and economic aid to South 


The situation was markedly 
ferent in Turkey, the 
CENTO alliance as well as member 
of NATO, which has received more 
than $2 billion in United States mili 


dit 


keystone of 


tary and economic aid. Turkey, un 


like 
by 
Mustafa K 


country 


Korea, 
its own efforts when its founde: 
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ot 
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The 
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Assemblies Act and banned from at 
tending meetings for 5 years under 
the provisions of the Suppression of 
Communism Act. As is now appar 
ent, the restrictions on ANC leaders, 
coupled with complete lack of re 
sponse by the government to their 
appeals, opened the way for the Pan 
Africanist Congress, a group of 
young nationalists who had fought 
unsuccessfully within the ANC for 
several years against its program of 
working with whites, Indians and 
coloreds in the Congress movement. 
These embarked on April 6, 1959 
on a separate effort to organize Afri 


cans to seek their own salvation. 


Revolt on Passes 


The demonstration at Sharpeville, 
the first large-scale effort by the Pan 
Atricanists, was against the pass SVS 
which Africans 


tem, under 


must 
carry a cumbersome document con 
taining a wide range of permissions 
for such actions as living and work 
ing in urban areas. Still more than 
the document itself it is the arbitrary 
way in which the police have admin 
istered the pass regulations which 
has made the system the most hated 
badge of 


control 


over Africans. 


When the government temporarily 


relaxed pass requirements on March 
26 to prevent the jails from being 
flooded by demonstrators, observers 
saw a new spirit momentarily ani 
mating But this 


spirit was quenched when the regu 


urban Africans. 
lations were reimposed on April 6, 
the African National and Pan-Afri 
canist congresses were banned for a 
year, and those who continued to ex 
press their opposition to government 


policy by home 


staying at were 
forced back to work systematically 
and with violence by the police, sup 
ported by the army. Throughout this 
period there were massive arrests of 
nationalist leaders, on a scale which 
suggests that the list of names had 


been in preparation for a long time, 


and a resulting quiescence among 
their followers which may well last 


for at least the next several months. 


Impact of Outside Reactions 
Although 


South Africa has at least temporarily 


the situation within 
reverted to an uneasy quiet, outside 
pressures for change have not ceased. 
The concern at the Sharpeville shoot 
ings expressed by our Department ot 
State on March 22 brought some 
thing of the same shock to many 
South 


ter Harold Macmillan’s quietly 


Africans as had Prime Minis 


worded but firm speech of February 
3 in Cape Town about the “winds of 
change” blowing throughout Africa. 
Legislatures all over the world, in 
cluding the British Parliament, ex 
pressed their regret or 
the 


against 


repugnance 


for violence used so openly 


the Africans. Potentially, 
however, the three most effective ex 
ternal influences on the crisis are its 


economic ind the a 


reperc ussion 
tions of the two international bodies 
to which South Africa belongs: the 
United Nations and the Common 
wealth of Nations. 

South Africa’s has 


in the UN at 


virtually every session since the inter 


| | 
racial policy 


been criticized hotly 


national organization came into be 
ing, but hitherto the debate and reso 
lutions have always been in the UN 
After 
South Africa’s policy was for the first 
time brought before the UN Security 


Council by the 


General Assembly Sharpeville 


tro-Asian group of 
nations as “a threat to international 
peace.” Despite the obvious intensity 
of African and Asian feeling on the 
issue, this most complex of racial 
situations was analyzed with modera 
tion within the Security Council. Im 
pressive also was the form of the 
resolution the Council adopted, af 
firming the hope that South Africa 
will develop a policy based on racia! 
equality and asking the UN secre 
with the 


tary-general to consult 


South 


how such an end might be facilitated 


African government to see 
While the UN necessarily conducts 
its discussions in public, those of Sex 
retary General Dag Hammarskjold 
with South African government ofh 
cials can fortunately be carried on in 
private. So, too, were those of th 
Commonwealth prime ministers dur 
ing their May conference in London 
So moderate a British publication as 
The Economist of London raised the 
possibility in April that South Africa 
might be expelled from the Con 
monwealth since its racial policy 
so out of keeping with the multi 


] 


racial character of that association 


The members of the Commonwealth 


however, preter to use persuasion 


and to continue giving South Afri 


can whites some sense of security lest 


further isolation intensify the « 


tremism of their policies 

A further spur to rethinking the 
long-range implications of South At 
rica’s policy the ¢ 


comes trom 


nomic repercussions of the March 


April The 


stock exchange dropped sharply afte: 


events. Johannesburg 


violence started and has recovered 


only in part since its end. South Af: 
can investors have joined those fron 
South African 


stocks. The threat of an external « 


overseas in selling 
nomic boycott, although to date mor 
psychological than practical in its ef 
fect, is still in the background a 

South Africa 


possibility. rema 


heavily dependent on outside cat 


tal, some ot 


which comes from 

ternational agencies like the World 
Bank. Its businessmen, Afrikaners as 
well as English-speaking, have re 
cently been the most outspoken in 
pressing for modifications of its racial 
policies to meet this very pressing 
African demand. It is just possible 
that the balance might be tilted to 
ward a more moderate application 
of apartheid policies because of the 
need to provide a better econom« 


atmosphere for investments 





Would 


satisfy either of the two major groups 


such a moderate change 


in the Union: the numerically domi 
nant Africans or the politically domi 
Afrikaners? 
bulk of the 


community stands solidly behind its 


nant The overwhelming 


frikaner Nationalist 
leaders. The latter know well how to 
play on the fears of a group wh h 
tor 300 years has safeguarded its 
racial integrity in the face of the far 
numbers of 

1920's 


the potential danger ot 


greater nonwhites, and 


since the has been haunted by 


being forced 


into “poor white-ism” through non 


white economi competition. Its 


laager” (stockade) attitude, its im 


plicit superiority, its sense of cohesion 


sided by every agency of Afrikaner 


lite, make the Afrikaans community 


one of the most self protective 


world. I ven though the 
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present restrictions will be main 


tained and even extended not only 


tor Africans but also tor 


share their a pirations 


Whatever policy 


advance } 


leaders agree on, their community 


will follow them. In the unlikely 


eventuality of a split among them, 


Hendrik F. Ver 


: ; 1 
woerd’s influence seems likely to be 


Prime Minister 


crucial, as was demonstrated by his 
retention of control despite the fact 
that the attempt on his life tempo 
rarily removed the most brilliantly 
doctrinaire figure of the party from 


the political scene. 


Thus Afrikaner Nationalist leader 
ship still has the power! and appeal to 
impose its own policies on the coun 


How 
; 


crushed 


try. What about the Africans? 


ever much they have been 


into submission, they have demon 
strated to themselves, as well as to 
white South Africans, both thei 

cial role in the economy and 


power olf organization. Tempo 


they are submissive under the ti 
hundred 


For 


haps for most of them, a society in 


of turther force, with 


their leaders in jail. many, per 


which they could have a sens 


sonal dignity and opportunity 


economic advance would be 


enoug! 
B et} | > 
jut their leaders demand a share 
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Spotlight 


Continued from page 140) 
State Christian 
that 


come of age in world affairs and is 


A. 


has 


ot Secretary of 


Herter, demonstrated it 
willing to facé the risks inherent in 
freedom. In contrast to its previous 
post-World-War-II_ policy of assum 
ing that anticommunism is synony 
democracy, the United 
Korea 


authoritarian rule in friendly nations 


mous W ith 


States made clear in that 
is no more commendable than it is 


in countries hostile to us. 


Disassociation from Tyranny 
This 
stroke, 


dec ision, at 
of the 


dificult dilemmas the United States 


historic one 


resolved some most 
has taced since 1945. It is now possi 
ble to discuss frankly the weaknesses 
of friendly anti-Communist regimes 
instead of shielding them from legiti 
mate questioning and criticism, often 
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